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IT'S BETTER TO 
LIGHT A CANDLE 


HAROLD A. SCHULTZ 


Prof. Art Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Ill. 


| visited a high school the other day. It was 
a typical school such as one might find any- 
where in the country. A generous number of 
subjects were available to meet the diverse in- 
terests and needs of students. Art was repre- 
sented by four courses, simply numbered I-II-III- 
IV, one for each year of the high school. The 
studio was spacious and adequately furnished 
with tools, materials, furniture and other equip- 
ment. 

Many teachers would say that the seating 
was good. There was nothing which would pre- 
vent the presence of a vigorous and exciting 
program in art education. But such a program 
did not exist. Why not? Why, in this school, did 
only 5% of the student population elect to take 
art? There were only 10 students enrolled in 
Art Ill and even fewer in Art IV. Why? 

Some of the answers seemed to stem from 
the teacher’s attitude and point of view. She 
said that the school as a whole was apathetic 
to art and that this was simply a reflection of 
society's attitude toward it. The students were 
not interested in art, especially after the first 
year. To fill her schedule, the school principal as- 
signed her to a daily study hall period. She 
deplored this as a waste of her training and 
talent. She acknowledged that there were many 
intelligent students in the school whose interests 
were remarkably varied, but somehow these 
interests never included art. The leaders of the 
student body gravitated to every area of study 


but art. She thought that art in the community 
was not in a healthy state. Few adults really 
seemed to understand modern art in any form. 
Few, if any, adults assumed responsibility for 
art affairs in either the school or community. 
She liked to teach. She wanted the best kind 
of program, but so many things seemed to 
get in the way. What was wrong? 

The quality and the nature of the high school 
pupil’s introduction to art is of paramount im- 
portance. It must be vigorous, exciting, explora- 
tory—a truly adventurous program. It must open 
the paths to further development. Pupils must 
be led to see the potentialities that lie ahead. 
And these must be seen, not only from the 
viewpoint of future practicing artists but in the 
light of what the creative experience can do 
for the lives of people in general. 

But a satisfying introduction is not enough. 
The kind and quality of experience in other 
offerings in art are of equal concern. They must 
provide a worthy challenge to the pupil. Through 
them he must gain a sense of growth and accom- 
plishment. Unfortunately, the only thing “ad- 
vanced” about many advanced art courses is 
the number that designates them in the title. 
Too often the pupil is asked merely to do more 
of what he did before. What he really wants is 

(please turn to page 2) 
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IT’S BETTER TO LIGHT A CANDLE 
(continued from page 1) 


new experiences in art which carry him further 
—which call for more mature judgment and 
which explore more complicated techniques. He 
wants to gain the kind of self respect and the 
respect of others that follows achievement in 
depth in aesthetic experience. 

It is easy to overlook the influence that the 
work and accomplishment of the artistically tal- 
ented student has upon others. Under proper 
conditions such students act as an impetus to 
the creative activities of everyone else. Not all 
teaching is done by the teacher. The student with 
more than the ordinary powers of responsibility, 
imagination, and skill can become a significant 
factor in the development of interest and creativ- 
ity in his classmates. 

For some reason the high school art program 
has failed to provide for and attract the intellec- 
tually superior student. As presently constituted, 
many art courses do not challenge his mental 
powers. Sometimes he lacks sufficient manipula- 
tive skill to meet his high standards of success. 
Whatever the reason, he seldom elects a course 
in art. Yet, his interests are wide. He does ex- 
tremely well in writing, music, literature, his- 
tory and science. Teachers describe him as being 
“good in everything.” There seem to be no limits 
to how far he can go. And in most schools he is 
given the opportunity to go far beyond the 
average pupil in these subjects. But what about 
art for this intellectually superior student? In 
terms of his future role in society is art of some 
kind, of importance in his education? If so, what 
kind should it be? 

Certainly, some of his activity should include 
the use of art materials to help him gain an 
understanding of the creative act. But perhaps 
more important is the chance to study art, to 
acquire information about it, to criticize and 
evaluate it. This would call for a seminar, or 
a course which would be essentially verbal and 
visual in nature. It is here that the student would 
bring to bear his keen and alert mind to the 
problem of understanding the work of the artist 
and his place in society. The emphasis would 
need to be on contemporary art in all its forms, 


using exhibitions, films, reproductions and slides 
as the visual source materials. Exhibition reviews 
in newspapers, articles in magazines, and essays 
on various aspects of art would offer materials 
for lively debates, reports, and panel discus- 
sions. This is not to suggest that learning to 
“talk” art is enough. Learning to see, to think, 
to contemplate and to understand are all funda- 
mental to an artistically minded society. 

Art education in the high schools will always 
have problems to wrestle with and the important 
ones cannot be solved quickly or easily. But of 
this we can be sure, “It’s better to light a candle 
than to curse the darkness.” 


NEA CENTENNIAL DESIGN 
PROJECT WINNERS 


Seal—Mr. Robert Kaupelis, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Stamp—Mr. John D. Ressler, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 


Flag—Mr. George Manupelli, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Cachet—Miss Bessie Mulholland, teacher at 
Washington High School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


N.A.E.A. SUMMER MEETING 


The summer meeting of the NAEA is to be 
held in Portland, Oregon in connection with the 
annual NEA meetings in July. The regular meet- 
ing will be held on July 2nd in the morning to 
be followed in the ufternoon by tours of the city. 
Communications concerning the meetings should 
be addressed to Miss Ruth Halvorsen, 631 N. E. 
Clackamas Street, Portland, Oregon. 


EMMY ZWEYBRUCK 


It is with deep regret that we announce the 
death of Frau Emmy Zweybruck, prominent art 
educator who for many years was an educa- 
tional representative for The American Crayon 
Company. 
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DISCIPLINE 
IN THE ARTS 


ROBERT E. HUFFMAN | 


Stockton, California 


The problem of discipline has an honorable 
historical background. Skipping over the an- 
cients to arrive on the American scene we find 
Benjamin Franklin confronted with the problem. 
He called it “self-discipline”. Franklin went so 
far as to list a number of virtues to be practiced! 

Assume, for the sake of brevity, that notions 
of discipline for the “good man”, analogous to 
Franklin’s persisted to 1900. At that point three 
representative giants, exerting pressures for dif- 
ferent social effects, made their appearance. 

Chief Justice Holmes looked upon the law, 
not as logic but as experience. Sigmund Freud 
looked upon man as, at least, dual in make-up: 
mental-emotional. Man’s_intellectual-emotional 
growth was a result of his private, and not so 
private, experiences. John Dewey looked upon 
education as experience. “Learn by doing”, his 
followers said. 

Holmes’ dissents as much as his concurrences 
made legal history in their emphasis upon hu- 
manitarian considerations of the law. He strove 
for protection of the individual. 

Freud, as his theories were adopted in the 
United States—Reisman suggests almost to the 
exclusion of other theorists—Freud reinforced 
the notion of individuality. 

The interpretations of Dewey’s work empha- 
sized the uniqueness of the individual, the per- 
son as opposed to the mass-man. 

It is barely necessary to glance at “The Man 
with the Hoe” to recall the social documentaries 
of the period. THE JUNGLE or THE OCTOPUS 


as well as THE SON OF THE MIDDLE BORDER 
suggest that there was some room for individ- 
val development and humanitarian considera- 
tion in town and country. 

Like all good ideas, as they pass through time 
and people, the notion got out of hand. Individ- 
val development, personal growth, humanitar- 
ian sentiment took to the air. Castles were built 
in the sky. 

Interpreters took the good idea, in relation 
to other ideas, and made it THE IDEA. They 
lifted it out of context, which was, perhaps, a 
fine thing at the time. However, time does, in 
human affairs, have consequences. 

Concerned with the problem at hand the in- 
terpreters forgot that while Holmes was humani- 
tarian, he also noted that, “The mode in which 
the inevitable comes to pass is through effort’. 
Holmes further implied individual as well as 
mass responsibilities, disciplines. 

While Freud was intrigued with the individual 
fancies and fol-de-rol of the mind-spirit, he also 
observed that man learns the hard way. Work, 
which is a synonym for discipline, is the walk- 
ing stick of the happy man, he suggested. 

Dewey, no less than Holmes and Freud, placed 
his pounced-upon ideas of the individual in con- 
text. Environment, Dewey said, is like the ground 
the individual walks upon. Further, Dewey men- 
tioned the good—without quotes—and “striving 
toward it”. 

Now, when any man mentions the good and 
striving, that man has established standards of 
performance. The implication is clear that other 
men should guide by these standards. Angels 
not included, performance by mere mortals, then, 
demands discipline. Something has to be 
learned. The laws, or disciplines, are in opera- 


tion. 
* * * 


In approaching the good, in or out of quotes, 
it is necessary to tread warily. Metaphysics rears 
its ugly head. Laymen, artists, sensible people 
run for cover. What to do? What to do? 

However, avoiding metaphysics, the good can 
be stated in terms of human mastery and un- 
derstanding of the physical universe. The good 
can be pointed out to be that performance which 
increases the well-being of mankind. 
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The bad is simply inadequate performance, 
or omission—no performance at all. 

The individual in this picture is defended, sus- 
tained, supported by the good. The comparison 
might be that of the cheerful sparrow on a tele- 
phone wire in a high wind. 

Or, better, civilization might be likened to an 
humane garden which, uncultivated becomes a 
jungle. Persistent effort and care, work and dis- 
cipline, however, will produce new triumphs in 
a recurringly pristine world. 


* * * 


This is all very well, saith the reader. But what 
about the arts? What about teaching the arts? 

Unwittingly, perhaps, the thinkers, the social 
engineers, have handed the teachers and the 
arts an excellent problem. The individual has 
been thrown between a superior performance 
and an inadequate performance. This is com- 
parable to Homer throwing Ulysses overboard, 
between Scylla and Charibdis, and blythely sail- 
ing away with all hands. 

The thinkers seem to have offered the teach- 
ers and artists a moral problem. A problem, in- 
cidentally, which no other nation, in a compar- 
able mass manner, has ever attempted to solve. 

This moral problem is: performance, good or 
bad, versus the individual. Now it is simple 
matter to choose between a good or bad car; 
good or bad beans. But the intrusion of the 
individual raises a question of morality. 

The Americans tend to side with the under- 
dog against superior performance. But their con- 
sciences bother them. Teachers, faced with in- 
dividual youngsters, vote for the youngster every 
time. But their consciences bother them. They 
also admire a supe:ior performance. 

Apparently the decision facing every teacher, 
every artist, is two-fold, although only one an- 
swer is allowed. The teacher must decide: A 
place on a performance scale, rating the indi- 
vidual against the best. 2. The teacher must rate 
the youngster against himself, his progress, his 
growth. And there is always growth, or at least 
change, from the cradle to the grave. 

This is a bitter decision. In most cases the 
teacher must lie either in terms of performance, 
or in terms of the individual. It is a moral ques- 
tion because the teacher must make a statement 


which concerns the well-being of the individual 
and mankind. Their consciences bother them. 

But the lie is necessary only because of a mis- 
taken notion that the ~-- the individual 
is predicated upon a peculiar kind of happiness. 
The happiness of doing what he pleases, as he 
pleases, when he pleases. 

And all play and no work, or discipline, can 
make a pretty dull boy. And a lot of boys are 
duller than they need be. Jills too. 

* * * 

In isolating a problem certain steps have been 
taken towards solving that problem. Thus, in 
considering the notion of learning, it is ob- 
served that the designers of last year’s practices 
were, to a degree, misunderstood. Holmes, 
Freud, Dewey, did not imply that the best growth, 
or even any growth, was totally free from work 
or discipline. They actually suggested that the 
problem of becoming a good performer might 
have trying moments! 

Recognition of this fact frees the teacher, the 
artist, the performer from the notion that all 
progress is bubbling joy. The individual, then, 
is actually farther along toward the goal of the 
good man because of his increased understand- 
ing. 

Thus, teacher, artist, man can charge along, 
reassured that life will have its share of thrash- 
ings in the midst of the most charming of gar- 
dens. The Brooklyn Dodgers will lose some 
games. Big Ten teams will get tripped. Ernest 
Hemingway will get lost crossing a river into 
some trees. Even Picasso will brush out some 
clinkers in a long life. 

So, heartened, to the arts! 


* * * 


Mr. Harper, of HARPER’S MAGAZINE, last win- 
ter, went to see the New York City Ballet Com- 
pany. He was delighted with the performance. 
He observed that the discipline, dedication, and 
efforts of the individuals in the company pro- 
duced the only American art which was held in 
respect by Europeans. 

The forms, or elements, such as walking, run- 
ning, leaping, twirling on the toes, he implied, 
were carefully observed. In this international 
language, ballet aficionados, the world over, 
know the ground rules. As in American baseball 
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the followers of the exhibitions are severe judges 
of performance. 


Mr. Harper lamented, in conclusion, that the 
international language of painting and sculp- 
ture, however, was a lost cause. 


This is strong language. It does appear, upon 
examination however, that painting and sculp- 
ture are the only arts which have succeeded in 
throwing out the rules book—including the 
wrapping paper. 

Artists and teachers alike have ignored the 
fact that Picasso and Matisse underwent a most 
rigid training. Rodin, too, was apprenticed in an 
academic tradition. After these men knew the 
grammar and the vocabulary they embarked 
upon their adventures in individualism. 

Now it is true that man needs a time in which 
to indulge in aimless play. A time to puddle, 
and squish, and squeeze and roll and hammer. 
Aimless play, however, is no more likely to pro- 
duce a meaningful product than aimless digging 
will produce a garden. Aimless play produces 
only evidence of aimless play. 

Granting that the symbolic terms of drawing 
have been enlarged it is nonetheless true that 
the good draftsman masters his skill with the 
pencil in struggles with recognizable symbols. 
Only exercises in color against measurable odds 
assures the colorist that he knows enough about 
his medium to get from it a desired result. A 
man, or an artist, cannot lift himself by the seat 
of his own trousers. 

The stone cutter, or modeler, has no way of 
knowing his ability unless he competes against 
measurable forms. 

To mutter in delight over a pleasantly rounded 
stone or gnarled stump indicates nothing more 
than that the artist likes the ocean or woods, or 
he should spend more time there. 

The baby who gurgles pleasantly is obviously 
well-fed and happy. When the child squeaks 
he is uncomfortable, hungry, or stuck with a 
pin. These are justifiable adult concerns. 

We should somewhat suspect our friend who 
tape recorded these matters and asked us to 
listen, insisting these were important commu- 
niques from the child world regarding love, 
beauty, friendship or the stock market. 

Our objection would be, of course, that the 


child simply hadn‘t mastered enough vocabu- 
lary or discipline, knowledge of the field, to 
make a meaningful comment. 

It becomes increasingly obvious that a re- 
quirement of painting and sculpture would be 
a mastery of the disciplines of the craft. This 
might actually involve a restatement of the 
ground rules. Grim as this fetter might appear 
to be, the fan would be delighted to know that 
a ten count is, really, a ten count. 


It should be noted that pottery—making 
something to hold something; weaving—making 
something to wear or keep the wall warm; 
metal work—making a pin or a ring; these 
crafts have been compelled to stick to mastery 
of some disciplines. 

A pot will not fire if it’s poorly made. A scarf 
won't wear if it’s sloppily woven. A pin, or ring, 
won't do if it is not properly beaten or welded 
into form. 

But any clown can scratch with a pencil, pour 
paint out of a can, splash about with a large 
brush, or bash some fragments from a perfectly 
good stone and the resulting critical chorus 
seems to be, “Wow!” This indicates approval of 
the work. What it indicates regarding the critic 
is left to the reader’s sense of humor. 

Adult critical response might equally be, 
“Wow!” Indicating man’s eternal wonderment at 
what another man will not or will do. 

Following the expletive, critical response might 
progress in this manner: The artist is trying to 
communicate in meaningful symbols. If the artist 
is talking to himself, his work should not be here. 

Assuming that the artist‘s manners are such 
that he does not wish to bore or insult the on- 
looker, this must be an earnest effort. 

The artist will talk about some ancient and 
meaningful theme. Themes which are consid- 
ered ably by artists in all fields: Love, hate, 
despair, anger, frustration, nobility, justice, even 
beauty or sex, to mention a few. 

The tenor of the discourse determined, it 
might be expected that the artist should demon- 
strate grace, competence, in the development of 
this theme. A technical examination of the work 
might be expected to reveal deft manipulation 
of the tools of the craft as they are revealed in 

(please turn to page 16) 
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CONTRADICTIONS IN 
ART EDUCATIONAL 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


MONICA HALEY, Art Supervisor 
Richmond Child Care Center 
Richmond, California 


The child draws and paints intuitively. This 
means that with the simplest of materials, what- 
ever is at hand, a stick in the sand, a piece of 
chalk or a rock and the sidewalk, the child with- 
out urging or guidance will express himself 
creatively. This is child art. His act is self- 
motivate and self-propelled. The act is indica- 
tive of his innate creative urge. The results are 
indicative of his aesthetic nature. 

These unguided, untutored art expressions fol- 
low laws or principles of construction which are 
unique in creative expression, first, because they 
are untaught laws of painting and drawing; 
secondly, because each child from the age of 
two years to the age of twelve instinctively puts 
the laws for his particular age group into oper- 
ation; thirdly, because the principles governing 
child art are definite and predictable for each 
age group; fourthly, because the child’s creative 
process eventuates in works of artistic merit. 
From observing the child’s working with crea- 
tive media, it has become apparent that the child 
is not by nature concerned with copying objects 
as optically viewed, but is involved in a process 
of portraying his reactions to experience in the 
child art manner. The resulting expressions intui- 
tively contain plastic elements artistically com- 
bined and follow child art laws unconsciously 
used as the basis of composing. For these rea- 
sons it seems reasonable that art education for 
children should follow the child’s natural way 
of expressing himself with creative materials. 

With this conviction in mind, the next step is 
to examine suggestions of art educators for aims 
and procedures for presenting art materials to 
children and to determine to what extent the 
art program fosters or inhibits the child’s natur- 
ally arrived at artistic expressions. 


In many art education programs theoretically 
the notion is accepted that children are naturally 
creative and that art programs should help chil- 
dren to create ideas in their own way. Does the 
practice, however, fulfill this promise? Is the child 
allowed to express himself creatively in accord- 
ance with the child’s developmental trends, or 
are aids contrary to his way of thinking and 
working introduced as art teaching guides? 


In reviewing C. C. Gaitskell’s Art and Crafts 
In Our Schools we have a chance to examine the 
theory in relation to the practice that the On- 
tario Department of Education used in 1,500 of 
their schools scattered throughout the Province. 
Mr. Gaitskell states, “School art in the distant 
past consisted of exercises designed to train the 
hand and eye. Children were made to draw ob- 
jects . . . Children were given formulae for color 

. copies were made of drawings and paint- 
ings of professional artists. . . 


“As might be expected, many educators re- 
volted against such a program. Basing their be- 
liefs upon the idea that children under certain 
conditions are capable of expressing themselves 
in a personal creative and acceptable manner, 
they planned and experimented with new 
methods of classroom instruction in art. Children 
were encouraged to present in visual form their 
reactions to happenings in their lives. . . . 

“In the contemporary art programs at least 
in the elementary schools, we do not lay stress 
upon figure drawing, flower drawing, perspec- 
tive, shading, or color theory, as items of study 
in themselves. . . . Today it is believed that art 
education should be a form of thinking, and that 
an overemphasis of step by step teaching inter- 
feres greatly with the pupil’s thinking. . . . Pat- 
terns and pictures to copy can only confuse 
him.” * 

This can be regarded as an excellent approach 
for helping the child to realize his creative in- 
stincts in a tempo and manner geared to his own 
developmental stages. 

However, later in the same volume, Mr. Gaits- 
kell seems to reverse this approach. “Between 
the ages of eight and twelve years some children 
seem to become more “realistic” or “objective” 


'C. D. Gaitskell, Art and Crafts In Our Schools Peoria, Ill. 
Chas. A. Bennett Co. 1951. pages 1 and 4. 
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in their output, they have reached the stage at 
which they require considerable guidance in the 
technique of draughtsmanship. The topics that 
require short discussion will no doubt include 
landscape, still life, picture composition and per- 


spective...” 


These suggested procedures for stimulating 
creative art raises this question. How does the 
teaching of academic laws of painting, perspec- 
tive for example, stimulate creative expression 
when a technique for seeing is dictated that 
does not foster intuitive emotional reactions to 
experience, but is based upon a system of copy- 
ing objects as optically viewed? This mechanical 
drawing exercise inhibits artistic vision which 
is creative and substitutes optical vision which 
is uncreative. It also inhibits artistic apprecia- 
tion. The confusion that blocks out art apprecia- 
tion today is traceable to adults trained in the 
schools of yesterday who are totally unprepared 
to understand any art forms, ancient or modern, 
that are not oriented realistically onto the can- 
vas through the rules of perspective embellished 
with “purple distance.” Believing perspective to 
be the artist's ultimate tool for creative expres- 
sion they judge the worth of all works of art 
by this scale. They press for the continuation of 
this principle as a basis for present day art in- 
struction. 

Why teach perspective? In the record of 
epochs of creative art perspective was by no 
means used by all artists as a system for de- 
picting space. Is it wise to isolate one technique 
and stress it above all others? Are we not here 
falling back upon teaching guides from the re- 
cent past and failing to examine them critically 
to see if they are actually fulfilling the purpose 
for which they were intended? How is the crea- 
tive spirit based upon invention to survive if 
the student substitutes a formula for a creative 
effort. There are many artists who seriously ques- 
tion the value of a knowledge of perspective. 
They consider it a system fundamentally for 
mechanical drawing. They maintain that it is 
an inexpressive means for presenting what reg- 
isters on the retina of the eye. By this system 
the work of different individuals would appear 
the same. Often adult artists who have been 


*Ibid. pages 17 and 20. 


trained in the use of perspective have to be re- 
educated before they can get back to an expres- 
sive use of the plastic means, that is pictorial 
space and pictorial surface. Giving the child 
drawing exercises based upon the drawing of 
objects as optically viewed does not foster crea- 
tive art. It is contrary to the child’s natural way 
of working. It is not the basis for creative art 
generally as is suggested by the following state- 
ment. 


“It is scarcely necessary to insist upon the 
fallacy of such popular notions as the identifi- 
cation of art with the representation of nature. 
. . . Art is not representation but interpretation, 
and it is not too much to say that art begins 
where the artist departs from strict imitation of 
nature, imposing upon her a rhythm of his own 
creation according to his sense of fitness.” * 

This is the child’s natural way of working. 
Therefore, how can his intuitive feeling for com- 
bining line and color with artistic effectiveness 
be aided by figure drawing, landscape paint- 
ing, still life composition based upon principles 
of perspective and draughtsmanship? Again, 
how do these teaching techniques differ from the 
old method of art education that Mr. Gaitskell 
considered as undesirable when he stated, 
“School art in the distant past consisted of exer- 
cises designed to train the ‘hand and eye’? Chil- 
dren were made to draw objects . . . Children 
were given formulae for color . . . Copies were 
made of drawings and paintings of professional 

One might ask at this point, “What about the 
child who becomes ‘objective’ in his painting 
in the eight to twelve age group mentioned by 
Mr. Gaitskell?” When children in these age 
groups become objective in their drawing and 
painting it is because they have been taught to 
do so. The children do not spontaneously work 
in a manner that would make the teaching of 
light and shade, perspective, figure drawing a 
valid approach for aiding their intuitively good 
creative efforts. Copying nature in these age 
groups is a sympton of the child’s innate crea- 
tive potential having been lessened by uncrea- 

(please turn to page 16) 


“Encyclopaedia Britannica. 1937. Vol. LI. page 441. 
‘C. D. Gaitskell, Art and Crafts In Our Schools. Page 1. 
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NAEA COUNCIL 


Mabel Maxey, Edith Henry, Rosemary Beymer, Harold Schultz, 


Reid Hastie 


MEETING 


Ralph Beelke, Gratia Groves, Ivan Johnson 


PACIFIC ARTS ASSOCIATION 


The ART ACTION theme of the Pacific Arts 
Convention held in Portland, Oregon, April 11- 
14, proved capacious enough to contain a 
variety of activities and ideas, and specific 
enough to give a clear direction to the meet- 
ings. After a brief welcome by Ruth Halvorsen, 
P.A.A. president, Walter Gordon, Portland archi- 
tect, launched the convention on a strong note. 
He expressed the conviction that enlightened 
and courageous action on the part of those who 
understand aesthetic values can bring about 
desirable and visible changes in a community. 
He cited instances of such action. 

The two principal speakers were Dr. Melvin 
Tumin, Princeton sociologist, and Adolph Gott- 
lieb, artist. Mr. Gottlieb expounded the unique 
nature of the artist's activity, its essential 
“separateness,” and the highly personal quality 
of the artist's contribution to society. He dis- 
cussed the satisfactions and the hazards which 
may be found in the artist's relation to the archi- 
tect, and recounted his own experiences in this 
field. Dr. Tumin emphasized the teacher’s oppor- 
tunity to foster ideals and aspirations transcend- 
ing or in conflict with the restricted and pedes- 
trian “education for our society” objective which 
some educators find acceptable. Creative art, 
practiced wholly for itself, without gain or “use- 
fulness” attached is, Tumin said, an activity par 
excellence for inculcating the habit of creative 
living in important areas of human activity out- 
side of art. At conference end Dr. Tumin sum- 
marized the meetings and made a plea for some 
continuance, throughout the year of the stimu- 
lating but widely spaced activities of conven- 
tions. 


An outstanding program of demonstrations, 
scheduled by Naomi Dietz of Portland State 
College, had capacity attendance: West coast 
teachers of wide reputation conducted demon- 
strations in calligraphy, painting, mosaic, textile 
printing, paper sculpture, jewelry, weaving, 
layout, graphics, ceramics, and wood construc- 
tion. Delegates commented on the high quality 
throughout and the creative approach of the 
teachers. Special exhibitions prepared for dele- 
gates were: Work by Oregon and Washington 
College Art Faculties; Contemporary Weaving; 
Oregon and Washington Children’s Art. 


A notable feature of the convention was the 
support of community groups. Some of these 
sponsored visits and tours to points of inter- 
est; others presented programs; still others parti- 
cipated in committee studies. Emphasis through- 
out the meetings was on ART ACTION in the 
Community and the pariicipation of local groups 
constituted a demonstration of such cooperation. 


The planning staff for the convention tried 
for equal contributions by art professionals and 
art education personnel. Many delegates wel- 
comed the effort and felt that it had had some 
success. A panel discussion entitled ART ACTION 
in Education explored current art teacher 
preparation from points of view commonly 
associated with both groups and found consider- 
able meeting of minds. Panel members were: 
Boyer Gonzales, Head, Department of Art, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Dr. John French, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Decorative Arts, Uni- 
versity of California; Gordon Woods, Director, 
California School of Fine Arts; Ivan Johnson, 
Chairman, Arts Education Department, Florida 
State University. 
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Mary Adeline McKibbin 
Edwin Ziegfeld 
Lillian Sweigart 


THE EASTERN ART 
ASSOCIATION 
42ND CONVENTION 


THEME: You the Teacher 


You, We—I—All of Us, the Teachers at the 
Eastern Convention of 1956, are convinced that 
we had a most interesting and challenging con- 
vention. The theme emphasizes well the more 
pertinent “meanings: our needs in guiding crea- 
tive art activity in our own classrooms; our 
sensitivity to the possibilities for art education 
in our communities; our outreaching for a 
greater depth and breadth of understanding for 
important aesthetic forces in our contemporary 
society. As we, the teachers, considered and eval- 
vated our role in art education we found many 
significant areas within the program to help 
us re-identify the potentialities of our teaching 
and to re-envision our problems with new 
courage. 

The addresses of our distinguished speakers 
made outstanding contributions to our thinking. 
The theme address, You the Teacher, presented 
by Mary Adeline McKibbin, was a message of 
inspiration, from one of our own leaders, a 
past president of the Eastern Arts Association. 
Prefaced by Greetings which established an at- 
mosphere of friendly co-responsibility, Miss Mc- 
Kibbin gave us a gratifying sense of grasping 
the whole of art teaching and of our being 
sympathetic parts of the “whole”. We felt our- 
selves to be speaking, as well as listening. As 
we came together later, at intervals, as “one” 
group, for the other general addresses of the 


*Photographs: Courtesy William Milliken, Binney & Smith 
Co., Inc. 


Opening of Commercial Exhibits 
Art Talmadge, Charles Robertson 


convention, each speaker presented an aspect in 
the broader definition of meanings, of prob- 
lems and solutions, in contemporary art teach- 
ing. Dorothy Gordon, Moderator of the New 
York Times Youth Forum, presented Education 
and Television, with a television program in 
which the youth whom we teach speak to us 
for themselves. Dr. Lauretta Bender, Bellevue 
Hospital, New York University, presented an 
address on The Teacher and Mental Health, in 
which we were helped to perceive the complexity 
in problems of young people with whom Dr. 
Bender has worked, as such problems have been 
evidenced in art expression. Art Education in the 
Age of Science was presented by Professor 
Gyorgy Kepes, of the School of Architecture, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, with an 
exciting and challenging selection of slides. The 
address, Orchestration of the New Media in the 
Learning Process, presented by Professor Mar- 
shall McLuhan of the University of Toronto, gave 
us a final impression of relatedness, of whole- 
ness in the sometimes apparently separate parts 
of our professional life. 

Four spirited panel discussion groups ex- 
plored In-Service Workshops, The Gifted Child, 
The Grants and Fellowship Program, and Art and 
Art Education; Internationally. Twelve discussion 
groups met for three periods to consider basic 
areas, and reports were prepared to share the 
ideas of each group with the whole. The sub- 
jects speak for themselves: The Child, The Chil- 
dren, The Art Room, The Subject Area, The 
School, The Total Instructional Program, The 
Finances, The Administration, The Community, 
Personal Growth and Preparation, The Profes- 
sion, The Future. 

The varied exhibits, the workshops and ex- 
hibitions in the New York City Art Schools, the 

(please turn to page 20) 
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R. Johnson, Ann Lally, Edward Dauterich 


THE WESTERN ARTS 
ASSOCIATION 


How Creative Are You?—theme of the 1956 
Conference of the Western Arts Association, 
meeting in Kansas City, Missouri, March 25-29 
—provided challenging and stimulating oppor- 
tunities for art educators to meet a wide range 
of interests and needs. Organized with varied 
types of activities, the program included looking, 
listening, discussing, and doing activities, as 
well as a number of special features new to 
Western Arts conferences. 

Among the highlights of the convention were 
the speakers at the general sessions. Lawrence K. 
Frank, Department of Planning, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, delivered the keynote 
address, “Creativity—An Inquiry.” Wayne L. 
Allee, professor of psychology, Stephens Col- 
lege, gave an address entitled, “A Scrap of Un- 
interrupted Sky.” “To Be Human Means To Be 
Creative,” was the title of an address given by 
Howard Lane, professor of education, New York 
University. Richard A. Florsheim, Chicago artist, 
spoke at the final session of the convention on 
“American Art—Your Part in Shaping _ its 
Future.” 


Edwin Ziegfeld, president, INSEA, and Ivan 
E. Johnson, president, NAEA, enlarged perspec- 
tives of regional, national, and international or- 
ganizations through discussions. Dr. Ziegfeld 
spoke on “International Horizons for Creative 
Leadership in Art Education.” Mr. Johnson’s topic 
was, “Problems Needing Professional Action by 
Art Educators.” Following Mr. Johnson’s address, 
Reid Hastie, Vice-President, NAEA, led a panel 
discussion, “What Action Do Art Educators Be- 
lieve Should Be Taken on Professional Prob- 
lems?” 

Opportunities for intensive study of art edu- 


Rosemary Beymer, Miss Wilde 


cation problems were provided through semi- 
nars, which met for four consecutive sessions 
during the conference. Topics discussed by semi- 
nar participants were: Research on Creativity; 
Meeting the Needs of the Pre-Adolescent 
Through Art Education; Problems in Administer- 
ing and Supervising Public School Art Problems; 
and Training Art Teachers. 

Six forums, meeting in single sessions, dealt 
with the following areas: Art Education and 
Radio and TV Techniques; Making Curriculum 
Materials More Effective; Motivation of the 
Child for Creative Action; Exhibit and Display 
Techniques; Art Budgets and Materials; and 
Parent and Teacher Education. 


Among the new features of the convention 
were the workshops and related discussion 
groups. During the workshops, participants were 
given opportunity to explore and experiment 
with new materials; each workshop was 
followed by a discussion group, in which the 
materials and techniques demonstrated in the 
workshop were discussed. Workshop areas in- 
cluded the following: Bending and Twisting 
Pliable Materials; Cutting and Carving Solid Ma- 
terials; Exploring Forms, Shapes, and Textures; 
Experimenting with Construction and Joining 
Processes; Experimenting with Graphic and 
Print Materials; and Exploring Drawing and 
Painting Materials. 

Other features of the convention included 
demonstrations of varied art media and tech- 
niques by pupils of elementary through college 
level; tours to places of interest in and around 
Kansas City; the WAA Luncheon; the State Art 
Association and College Luncheons; the Ship’s 
Party and Ship’s Awards; the WAA Banquet; and 
the Junior Red Cross Luncheon. Samuel Krakow, 
International Relations Assistant, International 

(please turn to page 20) 


George Dutch, William Bealmer, Harold Schu! z 


Martha Allen, Dawn Kennedy 


THE SOUTHEASTERN ARTS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Southeastern Arts Association met in At- 
lanta April 4, 5, 6, and 7 with headquarters at 
the Dinkler-Plaza Hotel. The program was based 
on The Arts, A Unifying Force in Our Culture. 
The first general session included a panel dis- 
cussion from the point of view of fields other 
than teaching. This developed the need for a 
sound basic philosophy which would help in the 
interpretation and meaning of a unifying force, 
usable in all creative fields. 

The Seminars followed this theme into the 
specific fields related to the teaching of art, but 
keeping in mind that this calls for a planning 
broader than materials, skills, and techniques. 
The value and importance of creative thinking 
was emphasized as something the teaching of 
art could stimulate, not only for artists but for 
all people. 

There were twelve Seminars (or discussion- 
study groups) set up for participants. They 
ranged all the way from “Current Values in 
Education and the Gifted Student.” Ideas for 
Society—A Concern of Art Education” to “Art 
the Seminars developed from suggestions offered 
by the membership. Leaders of each group 
were encouraged to make contact with resource 
persons who had volunteered to work with them 
for the purpose of preliminary definition of 
problems to be studied and discussed at the 
meetings. They were also encouraged in any 
post-convention study plans of interest to partici- 
pants. It is important to point out that attempt 
was made to coordinate the Seminar effort with 
the work of the SEAA Research and Study Com- 
mittee. That committee’s report, “Survey of Cur- 
rent Research in Art Education in the Southeast 


Joseph Merino-Merlo, Catherine Baldock, Stuart Purser 
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Region,” was distributed to members at the 
convention. 

In all of the Seminars attention was directed at 
defining and exploring problems raised in order 
to gain a better understanding of them: what 
actually was involved and what were the rami- 
fications. Several of the groups made plans for 
continued cooperative study between SEAA Con- 
ventions. The SEAA Research Committee plans 
to work with these groups in these efforts. 

The reaction of those really interested in seri- 
ous study was that the next regional convention 
should provide Seminars of two-day duration 
with other kinds of professional activities being 
provided for those members who wish to work 
on art education through other than the Seminar 
approach. 

A program “Junior Arts in Action” featured, 
through exhibits and demonstrations, the Unify- 
ing Force in all the Arts. Participants were from 
the elementary and high schools in the Atlanta 
Area. 


The Anniversary Luncheon at the Dinkler- 
Plaza honored the past presidents. A Buffet 
Supper at the Atlanta Art Association Galleries 
preceded the General Session. This included 
reports by the NAEA president, Ivan Johnson, 
and Charles Robertson, president of Eastern Arts 
Association. A dramatic production, “Art is Our 
Heritage,” was presented by Murphy High stu- 
dents. 

The final session through a panel of art 
specialists from the Southeastern Arts Associa- 
tion, and Viktor Lowenfeld and Leo Katz as guest 
commentators, made a significant contribution 
as an illustration of how this unifying force can 
bring the philosophical and the specific problems 
of the teaching of art together for our culture 
as it is developing today. 


Sara Joyner, Emery Rose Wood 
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PROFESSIONAL NEWS 


PAULINE JOHNSON 


\ Asso. Prof. of Art 
University of 
Washington 
Seattle 


| want to thank the regional reporters and 
the state bulletin editors for the help they have 
given this year to the Professional News column. 
Some of the news would be too old by the 
time it is prepared and submitted to the JOUR- 
NAL to be used, however significant items of 
general interest are usually included. Your con- 
tinued support is solicited for news items to be 
used in the first issue in the fall. The election 
of new presidents in the regionals and state 
groups should be reported for publication. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 

The WEST VIRGINIA ART EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION will hold a state art meeting at 
Jackson’s Mill on May 11, 12, 13. The theme 
will be “West Virginia Looks at Art Education”. 
This will be the first state art meeting in West 
Virginia so let us hope it receives good support 
from all the counties. Nine demonstrations are 
planned, as well as several talks. The Association 
has started a newsletter, and for information 
about it contact Mrs. Opal Finck, Art Supervisor, 
Wood County Schools, 400 Thirteenth Street, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia. 

West Virginia held its second “CREATIVE 
ARTS FESTIVAL” and “CREATIVE ARTS WEEK” 
on April 21-29, to give recognition through 
programs and exhibitions to the creative work 
of American artists and especially those of 
West Virginia in the various arts. 

A group of art educators have formed the 
DELAWARE ASSOCIATION FOR ART EDUCA- 
TION. Anne E. Cheavens, Kent County Art Super- 
visor, State Department of Public Instruction, 
was elected president. 


“Maryland Art Career Week”, sponsored by 
the MARYLAND ART ASSOCIATION, was held 
March 3-9 for the purpose of focusing attention 
on the opportunities for careers in art. It is 
hoped this will make talented and interested 
students aware of the many possibilities for 
careers in art and for professional preparation 
to enter creative pursuits. Leven C. Leatherbury is 
president of the Association, and Howard Mc- 
Coneghey is program chairman. 

The NEW MEXICO ART EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION News Bulletin tells about an educa- 
tional service conducted by the Museum of New 
Mexico Art Gallery in Santa Fe. A series of 
traveling exhibitions is circulated éach season 
(October through June) throughout New Mexico 
and to neighboring.states. Some of the 1955-56 
exhibits will be shown at the following places: 

“New Mexican Painting Today”—May 6-20, 
Raton, N. M. Public Library. 

“Avant-Gardism in New Mexican Art’—May 
27-June 10, Roswell, N.M. Museum 

“Distinguished Prints by New Mexican Graphic 
Artists’—April 29-May 13, Albuquerque, 
N.M., Botts Hall, Public Library. 

“Indian Painting in Reproduction”June 3-17, 
Socorro, N.M., NMIMT Research Auditorium. 

“R. Vernon Hunter Memorial Exhibition’— 
May 8-20, Truth or Consequences, Hot 
Springs High School Library, and June 3-17, 
Las Vegas, Arts and Crafts Department 
NMHU. 

“Santa Fe Art, 1917-1955”—April 29-May 13, 
Silver City, N.M., Arts and Crafts Building 
NMWC. 

The WASHINGTON ART ASSOCIATION has 
put out another attractive collector’s item Bulle- 
tin. The cover and inserts were done by John 
Davis and his students at Auburn High School. 


EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 

The Art Education Bulletin for March 1956 
has an interesting report by Beverly Hallam on 
the “Saturday Morning High School Art Classes 
at the Massachusetts School of Art”. Those work- 
ing in the preparation of art teachers will find 
this article refreshing and informing. Gertrude 
H. Abbihl has presented good material in her 
article “What Do Classroom Teachers Need to 
Know About Art?” 
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VISUAL AIDS 


Mr. Ralph H. Creager announces an instruc- 
tional film strip which he has produced on 
“Watercolor Painting Part 1” composed of thirty 
black and white frames. An instruction booklet 
is included with each film, and the price is 
$6.00. For a descriptive leaflet, write to him at 
2312 Oakridge Drive, Dayton 7, Ohio. 


SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


The Phi Beta Phi School and the University 
of Tennessee will hold their annual CRAFT 
WORKSHOP for craftsmen and amateurs in 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., June 11 to July 14, 1956. 
Courses will be given in Jewelry, Weaving, Tex- 
tile Design, Enameling, Pottery, and Craft Design. 
For information, write to Marion G. Heard, 
College of Home Economics, The University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

The University of Rhode Island at Kingston, 
R. |., will feature a CREATIVE PAINTING WORK- 
SHOP from July 2 to August 10 to be taught 
by Joseph L. Cain and Matene R. Cain. For in- 
formation, write to the Director of the Summer 
Session. 

The University of Idaho will have a painting 
expedition through scenic Idaho called WORK- 
SHOP ON WHEELS which will combine vacation, 
travel, and work with all the emphasis on paint- 
ing, free from the traditional classroom atmos- 
phere. Students can earn one, two, or three uni- 
versity credits, or without credit. The week of 
July 2nd the class will be in Coeur d’Alene, the 
week of July 9th at Redfish Lodge, a dude ranch 
near Stanley, Idaho, and at Payette Lakes (movie 
country) McCall, Idaho, the week of July 16th. 
For information, contact the Dept. of Art and 
Architecture. 

The SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING at 
Saugatuck, Michigan, under the direction of Elsa 
Ulbricht, will be in session from June 25 to 
August 25. In addition to landscape, still life, and 
figure painting, there will be courses in graphic 
arts including lithography, serigraphy, and 
etching, and miscellaneous crafts as well as pot- 
tery and ceramics, ceramic sculpture, modeling, 
textile design and printing, weaving, jewelry, 
metal, and enamel work. 
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The POSITANO ART WORKSHOP is unique in 
that it combines painting and craft workshops in 
a program of foreign travel. The European tour, 
July 10 to August 23, includes sightseeing in 
Paris and art cities in Italy, followed by a three- 
week session for painting and mosaics at the 
Positano Art Workshop in the Mediterranean 
coast between Sorrento and Amalfi. The trip 
is conducted by Frank Kent of the Fine Arts De- 
partment of Syracuse University. 

The MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP will run from 
July 10 to August 14 and will include painting, 
silvercraft and Spanish language practice in 
Colonial Taxco as well as two weeks of sight- 
seeing and travel. The workshop will be con- 
ducted by Marion Hertzler of Pratt Institute, plus 
a visiting staff of Miguel Covarrubias, Juan 
O’Gorman, and the American designer, William 
Spratling. Information for either the European 
or Mexican Art Tour can be obtained from the 
Art Department of Transmarine Tours, Inc., 500 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Herbert Read will be coming from London 
in the summer to take part in the International 
Conference on Design at Aspen, Colorado. He 
will spend some time at the University of British 
Columbia, and will be at the University of Wash- 
ington the week of July 16th. 

Rutgers University at Brunswick, New Jersey, 
will feature WORKSHOPS IN CREATIVE ART 
EDUCATION, June 26 to July 14, and July 16 
to August 3. The workshops will meet from 8:30 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. daily with lectures and social 
activities in the evening. Work in the various 
fields of art, including wood, metal, weaving, 
ceramics, print making, painting, jewelry, and 
many other areas, including various phases of 
three-dimensional design will be offered. 


SUMMER WORKSHOP COURSE 


Cornell University is offering a three-week 
course called “WORKSHOP IN CREATIVE ARTS 
FOR CHILDREN” this coming summer. The focus 
of the course will be upon children and the 
manner and freedom of their involvement and 
creative participation in art, dance, music, 
drama, and literature. Groups of children will 

(please turn to page 20) 
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BOOK AND 
FILM REVIEWS 


HELEN CABOT MILES 


Art Teacher, 
High School 


Newton, Mass. 


As always, at this time of year, a discourag- 
ing number of  things-undone-that-ought-to- 
have-been-done tug at the conscience. In a last- 
minute burst of energy, your humble editor 
crawls out from under an entangling mesh of 
final exams to survey the material in the afore- 
mentioned t-u-t-o-t-b-d pile and pass appropri- 
ate comments along to you. 

For summer reading, at leisurely pace, if you 
haven't by now seen The Creative Process, a 
symposium edited by Brewster Ghiselin, you 
might risk 50 cents on it next time you pass one 
of those increasingly intriguing arrays of paper- 
bounds (this a Mentor). The introduction and 
table of contents give promise of a feast within. 

Next comes a gaily-jacketed book of children’s 
drawings,—101 of them, all in color—called 
inside Through the Eyes of Children, but on the 
cover W. Oczach Dzieci. The text is in Polish, but 
English foreword and titles affixed to the end- 
papers are not without interest and the pictures, 
of course, speak a universal language. Most 
noteworthy, however, is the fact that the self- 
labelled “significant” little volume is a thinly- 
disguised piece of out-and-out Communist prog- 
aganda as ever came to this desk! It gives one 
cause to ponder. Taking a last look at the orderly 


reconstruction of Warsaw and +101: “Fireworks 
at the Meeting of Youth Leaders” let’s pass... 
on to the next. 

The first filmstrip-with-recording combination 
to have been submitted for review is an inter- 
esting one. Called Art and the Growing Child, it 
includes 58 frames in color and a 10” 33% LP 
recording. It is produced and distributed by 
Films for Education, 1066 Chapel Street, New 
Haven, Conn., and is priced at $15.00. Its au- 
thor is Temima Gezari, artist, sculptor, and 
teacher. The film consists of children’s paintings, 
carefully arranged in sequence so as to show the 
development of the child’s concepts and emo- 
tions, and his means of expressing them at vari- 
ovs ages and grade levels, nursery school 
through junior high. One side of the recording, 
keyed to the pictures by audible signals, con- 
tains script intended for adult viewers; the other 
side has been prepared for use with children. 
An accompanying folder offers helpful sugges- 
tions for follow-up with both age groups. Several 
educational authorities have combined forces in 
the production, which is technically good, suit- 
able for showing to PTA groups, or other gather- 
ings of a public which still understands but dimly 
the role of the arts in a school curriculum. This 
particular combination of means, since it can be 
moderately priced, would seem to offer rich and 
fruitful possibilities for the future. Let’s have 
more. 

To be reviewed in the first fall issue: Faber 
Birren’s latest, New Horizons in Color, Reinhold, 
$10.00; and the newest film on Picasso (Con- 
temporary Films)—winner of the Silver Reel at 
the 1956 American Film Assembly. 


Catalogue of Colour Reproductions of Paintings 
Prior to 1880, UNESCO (Paris), $3.50, paper, 
254 pp. 


This third revised edition, companion to the 
Catalogue of Paintings 1860-1955 reviewed in 
these columns in the October, 1955, issue, should 
be investigated, at least, by any art educator 
who is not already familiar with the series. The 
service which Unesco is performing for the 
world of art lovers, as outlined in the pithy intro- 
duction by Charles Sterling of the Louvre, is of 
inestimable value. As Mr. Sterling points out, the 
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frequent revision of the catalog keeps it up to 
date and permits a gradual expansion of the 
area covered. This issue, for example, includes 
the entire Russian School of painting. And since 
there is a re-screening of material prior to each 
revision, standards are also slowly being raised. 
Again, each of the 641 paintings is illustrated 
and annotated in English, French and Spanish 
as to painter (with dates), medium, size of origi- 
nal, date of painting when known, collection in 
which original is to be found, process by which 
reproduced, size of reproduction, UNESCO ar- 
chives number, printer, publisher, and price. 


Murals for Schools, Sharing Creative Experiences, 
by Arne W. Randall. Worcester, Mass.: The 
Davis Press, 1956. $5.95, 112 pp. 7% x 10%. 


Here is a book by one of our loyal and active 
members that will be welcomed by many a 
classroom teacher who, motivated by good in- 
tentions, may need the stimulus of procedural 
suggestions and just such information as to care 
and use of equipment as Mr. Randall provides. 
It is intended, not as a mere “how-to-do-it” but 
rather as a means of kindling a creative spark 
within teacher-pupil groups. There are five major 
parts: The Mural (general information), Creating 
the School Mural (procedures), Materials to Use, 
Care of Materials, Murals and the Three R’s (sug- 
gestions for integration with other subject areas) 
and in conclusion a good bibliography including 
books, bulletins, and magazine articles, 1948 to 
the present. 

Companion, in size and format, to the earlier 
Davis Press Mask-Making and Exploring Papier 
Mache’, it serves to point up the publisher’s ob- 
vious intent to provide specific, well-organized 
information in a number of activity areas. There 
is a need for this type of book. 


SENATE HEARINGS 
ON ART BILLS 


On April 14th a hearing was held in New 
York City on the art bill newly introduced into 
the United States Senate by Senator Herbert H. 
Lehman. This bill, $.3419, is essentially the same 
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as one introduced into the House of Represen- 
tatives by Representative Frank Thompson and 
provides for the establishment of a Federal Ad- 
visory Commission on the Arts which will make 
recommendations regarding the nature and ex- 
tent of government participation in the arts. 
Great care has been taken in the formulation 
of the provisions of this bill to guard against 
government control of the arts on the one hand 
and the control of the Commission by narrow or 
bigoted interests on the other. 


Senator Lehman, as chairman of a sub-com- 
mittee of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, presided at the hearings. Senator James 
E. Murray, another member of the sub-commit- 
tee, also was present. The hearings began at 10 
o'clock in the morning and continued until one 
o'clock in the afternoon, and during that time 
a large number of representatives from various 
art organizations testified regarding the bill. 

The National Art Education Association was 
represented by Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld, Head of the 
Department of Fine and Industrial Arts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who is also a 
member of the Legislative Committee of the 
NAEA. As was the case of most of the witnesses, 
he had prepared a statement which was read in 
part at the hearings. The full statement will ap- 
pear in the record of the hearings themselves. 

Among the individuals who testified were Mr. 
Lloyd Goodrich of the Whitney Museum, Mr. 
Harold Weston of the International Society of 
Plastic Artists, who is also Vice-Chairman of the 
National Council on the Arts and Government, 
and Mr. Clarence Derwent of the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy. There were spokes- 
men there from such fields as music, dance, land- 
scape architecture, sculpture, and the theater, 
and other individuals who testified included Miss 
Lillian Gish, Mr. Robert Preston, and Mrs. Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

In his testimony, Dr. Ziegfeld indicated the in- 
terest in the bill of art educators and pointed out 
the magnitude of their responsibility in carrying 
on the art instruction for American youth. He 
urged that in the establishment of the Commis- 
sion, educators in the arts be involved. 

One other art educator testified, namely, Dr. 
Howard Conant, speaking for the Committee on 
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Art Education. He, too, recommended that art 
educators be involved in the establishment of 
the Commission. 

The individuals who testified were over- 
whelmingly in favor of the bill for artists and 
art educators as a highly important develop- 
ment. The United States is, as a matter of fact, 
the only major power which gives no official sup- 
port to the arts. As a result, our country is fre- 
quently at a great disadvantage in not letting 
other peoples know about our cultural interests 
and developments. 

Members of the National Art Education Asso- 
ciation are urged to write to the Honorable Sen- 
ator Lister Hill, Chairman of the Committee cn 
Labor and Public Welfare, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. This is the committee 
which is studying the art bill. NAEA members 
are urged to write to him indicating their strong 
support for the measure and stating also the 
necessity of art educators being represented on 
the Fine Arts Commission. 


DISCIPLINE IN THE ARTS 

(continued from page 5) 

lines, shapes, colors, textures, composition or 
design. These are not unreasonable require- 
ments. indeed, excepting aimless play, it is diffi- 
cult to name a human activity which does 
not employ as one of its measurements of per- 
formance a conforming to some sort of techni- 
cal skill. 

At this point the critic would turn to more ar- 
gumentative and personally biased grounds of 
consideration: The style, the personality of the 
performance-performer. Here the little round is 
completed. The discussion turns upon interpre- 
tation of a theme. The style indicates superfi- 
ciality, profundity, grace, humor, satire, whimsy, 
grossness or flatulence. 

This, by no means, closes the door on human 
progress. There is still room for an abundance 
of argument, research, pushing out the frontiers 
of human understanding. 

Dr. Einstein, it can be assumed, began count- 
ing on his fingers and toes. Mastery of algebra 
and calculus followed, undoubtedly, so into a 
mathematics, still counting and measuring. The 
final sum was interpreted as atomic energy. 


The mastery of the discipline, the application 
of the technique, the enormity of the result is 
apparent. Critics may well disagree as to wheth- 
er it is whimsy or madness to produce a power 
which will push a ship around for months or 
remove a mountain in a flash. Nevertheless, the 
results of the discipline are readily apparent at 
a variety of levels of human understanding. 

Varsari relates that busy Giotto was pressed 
for a sample of his work by an impatient Renais- 
sance Pope looking for a superior painter. Giotto 
brushed a circle onto a piece of paper and sent 
it along with the Pope’s emissary. 

Giotti got the job. 

It is not necessary to belabor the mastery of a 
discipline, the meeting of minds with the per- 
formance, or the willingness of the Pope to en- 
vision a project on the basis of a technical tour 
de force. Neither is the story a call to teachers 
and artists to break out in a rash of circles. 

To conclude, however, the story does point up 
the notion that discipline is important. Only in 
Never-Never Land are all of the people happy 
all of the time. If the artist wishes to tell any- 
one what it was like when he was there, the 
artist must alas, master the language of the 
Earthling. Mastery means discipline, and work, 
and rules, and won-lost columns, and symbols 
of more than private meaning. 

This is not to banish aimless play, a justifiable 
minor pastime, even in an adult world. But aim- 
less play will scarcely produce competent crafts- 
men, let alone great painters or sculptors. 


CONTRADICTIONS IN ART 

(continued from page 7) 

tive influences. In this category can be placed 
teaching “aids” like the following which inhibit 
creative thinking and vision: Do you have things 
of different size? Are the things far away small 
enough? Does the road get smaller as it goes 
away in your picture? Do the arms or legs or 
backs bend where they “should”? These so called 
art guides have questionable value for stimulat- 
ing creative art experience and certainly are not 
to be recommended for stimulating the art ex- 
pressions of children, or for helping to preserve 
and stimulate the child’s innate creative poten- 
tial. 
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Through insufficient documentation and apri- 
ori misconceptions it has been asumed that by 
the eighth or ninth year children naturally be- 
gin to copy nature by sketching out of doors. 
Or it is assumed that the child wants to learn 
how to draw in perspective or that he is dis- 
satisfied with his work because it doesn’t “look 
real”. It is concluded that older children lose their 
creative ability and interest in art work. It has 
also been assumed that this is the time to in- 
struct the child in adult concepts of art and to 
help him to overcome his faulty child art 
crudities. 


Extensive documentation of spontaneously 
conceived child art expression shows that the 
older children also follow child art trends that 
are totally unrelated to copying from nature, 
to portraying objects in perspective, to shading, 
or any other adult formulae for art work. The 
older children work as emotionally, as intuitively 
and as spontaneously as the younger children. 
They are satisfied with their creative efforts if 
given encouragement and not called upon to 
intellectualize about their work by giving them 
rules to work by. Their self-confidence has been 
shaken by teaching aids that have confused them 
and by commercial art that has set a standard 
for taste and judgment. For these reasons the 
older children are often reluctant to express 
themselves creatively. They need a_ specific 
motivation based upon helping them to have 
confidence in their ability to work out ideas in 
their own way. To give encouragement differs 
from showing them how to solve a problem. 

How do the older children solve their space 
problems, for instance? Spontaneously they cre- 
ate several space cues. One is by establishing 
objects along a base line. Often older children 
relate objects perpendicularly to the base line 
even though this placement tips the object into 
an “unnatural” position. In these cases the child 
is intuitively putting into operation the base- 
line-object-relationship-principle common in all 
unguided child art. Usually the total effect is 
one of striking rhythmic quality and balance 
which is an important plastic element in art and 
one more difficult of achievement than mere 
literalism. (If the art educator sets out to correct 
these “mistakes” it is because he considers art 
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expression as measurable on the basis of either 
“correct or incorrect”, his measuring rod being 
“natural likeness”. By this standard most fine 
art of past epochs would be eliminated. 


In some paintings by older children as many 
as three base lines are drawn one above the 
other horizontally across the page. Upon one, 
for example, might be a cowboy on a horse, 
upon another a line of cows, and on the top 
base line a row of trees. These objects would be 
of the same size relationship. The older children 
never intuitively think in terms of diminishing 
size of objects to portray distance. They seem 
bounded by the two dimensionality of the pic- 
ture plane -upon which they are working, an 
important plastic concept that many skilled adult 
artists cherish. 

Another space cue is obvious and intentional 
overlapping. 

A third is the extension of the ground plane 
some times covering three fourths of the page 
or even covering the entire page. As the child 
grows older he extends the ground plane often 
to the top of the page and upon this ground 
plane he paints a suitable theme to fit the space. 

It is notable that the older children are not 
too concerned with exactness and detail. In fact 
ten, eleven, and twelve year old children often 
omit facial features altogether or they omit 
hands of figures. The older children are con- 
cerned with symbolizing their ideas and not with 
working out exact details. One stroke of the 
brush will suffice for hair; a dab of black for 
shoes. When they do symbolize facial features 
it is with a minimum of suggestion; a dot for 
an eye; a horizontal line for a mouth. 

Any departure from these child art principles 
is not a spontaneous natural one, but results 
from guided lessons and positive instruction 
which changes the character of child art and 
which has been noted to lessen its dynamic force 
and aesthetic content. The creative expression 
suffers from intellectualizing about it. The linear 
rhythm and color balances intuitively achieved 
by the child are hampered if not altogether 
stopped by specific instruction. 

Edwin Ziegfeld states, “A little over a half 
century ago Arthur Wesley Dow demonstrated 
that the then current emphasis on representative 
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drawing in art missed values basic both to ap- 
preciation and creation and excluded vast and 
important areas of art from the art program. 
Since Dow’s time this concept has been a major 
pre-occupation in art instruction.” ° Here again 
the questionable value of emphasis upon repre- 
sentative drawing is expressed. Since that time 
art forms of primitive peoples and of contem- 
porary modern painters are evidence of ever 
new dimensions of creative expression which 
one must expect from creativity. 


Victor D’Amico also brings emphasis to this 
point of view. “The art of seeing needs analysis. 
One must see not with the outer eye, but with 
the inner eye. Productions made from seeing 
with the outer eye are mere imitations. A little 
draughtsmanship is all that is needed for the 
person copies what he sees.” ° With this state- 
ment in mind how can one justify the teaching 
of perspective? 

“Sensitiveness to design cannot be acquired 
by memorizing and rationalizing a few laws, 
but must come by a continuous process of ac- 
tive participation and realization of creative 
experience.” 

Is this consistent with the following from the 
same book? “A boy may encounter difficulties 
or problems when trying to draw a chair or 
table in his picture. This difficulty presents the 
opportunity for him to learn about perspective.” 
If one is concerned with stimulating creativity 
how does this fit into the conviction stated above 
that, “Productions made from seeing with the 
outer eye are mere imitations. A little draughts- 
manship is all that is needed for the person 
copies what he sees.” 

Another writer brings these findings to our at- 
tention, also. “Another distinction between re- 
tinal image and visual experience concerns per- 
spective. . . . In vision not much influence of 
distance on size and shape is observed. Most 
objects are seen approximately in their objective 
shape and size . . . distant persons in a room 

‘Edwin Ziegfeld, Art Education Today. Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. 1951-52. Page 23. 

"Victor D‘Amico, Creative Teaching in Art. International 
Textbook Co., Scranton, Penna. 1942. 

"Victor D‘AMico, Creative Teaching in Art. International 
Textbook Co., Scranton, Penna. 1942. 


look no smaller than those close to the observer. 
It is quite difficult for many persons to visualize 
the workings of perspective.”® 


In continuing to examine the nature of crea- 
tive expression and how it can be stimulated in 
accordance with the new art theory this state- 
ment of Ernest Ziegfeld is pertinent. “The purely 
artistic creation has no other purpose than the 
expression in symbolic form of dynamic rela- 
tionships which have been perceived and found 
meaningful through intuitive and emotional 
processes. Mac Murry has shown that the 
essence of artistic creation is the personal, the 
emotional, the intuitive.” ° Art activity is essen- 
tially emotional and intuitive and thereby has 
a unique contribution to make to the student's 
growth and development.” *° 


If one is to express in symbolic form he can- 
not be aided in this by a method that negates 
symbolism and substitutes rendering or a striv- 
ing for verisimilitude. 


If the art activity is essentially emotional and 
intuitive, which it is on the child art level, all 
procedures for releasing this mental activity in- 
volving the imagination would seem to neces- 
sitate a stimulation based upon freedom from 
academic rules. What may have once been a 
creative manner of working, becomes only a 
pattern if copied by those of other epochs. As 
Professor Frances Thompson said, “If literal rep- 
resentations of things and ideas of the past or 
any time be resorted to, again our aim in teach- 
ing art in the schools is defeated. We must not 
be satisfied with copying the ideas of others in 
art any more than in literature. It is plagiarism 
of the subtler kind. Imitative renditions of any 
performance, whether in painting, literature, 
music, or the drama is a low aim.” ™ 


“Children through art education may have 
opportunity for expression in keeping with their 


‘Rudolph Arnheim, Art and Visual Perception. University of 
Calif. Press, Berkeley, Calif. 1954. Page 130. 

*Ernest Ziegfeld, Art in the College Program of General Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York. 1953. 
Page 71. 

“Ibid. Page 137. 

“Frances Thompson, Prof. of Art, Tennessee A. and I. State 
College, Arts in Childhood, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
1948. Meaningful Art Education. 
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growth, their needs, and their interests. Having 
seen results of both the old and new approaches, 


| am certain that more real educational value 
emanates from the practice of creativeness and 
independence of expression and that there must 
be no compromise.” '* 


The problem to be met in art education pro- 
grams seems then to be to reconcile the practice 
with the theory. The theory seems generally 
agreed upon now in many areas of teaching 
that the child has an innate creative potential 
that should be fostered, stimulated and encour- 
aged in his own way of working. The child’s 
intuitive way of creating should replace adult 
concepts as a basis for art programs. 

What then does the teacher do to fulfill this 
aim? The teacher's confidence in the child’s abil- 
ity to express himself creatively without adult 
rules to follow is the first step to putting the 
theory into practice. The teacher must be con- 
vinced that each child has an innate creative 
potential. This conviction comes from being able 
to recognize artistic merit in the creative expres- 
sions of children. The teacher must understand 
the child’s intuitive manner of creating; the child 
art principles governing the form of the child’s 
creative expressions. The teacher must be able 
to negate in her own mind the importance of 
giving the child laws to create by. She must her- 
self feel the inhibiting, uncreativeness of having 
the child copy still life objects, or landscapes, or 
follow rules for drawing in perspective. 

If the teacher realizes that by the ages of 
nine, ten and eleven the child’s creative initia- 
tive has been dulled if not altogether warped 
by previous misguidance, she will understand 
her teaching problem to be that of rebuilding 
within the child his interest and confidence in 
drawing and painting and in generally expres- 
sing himself creatively in the child art manner. 
This confidence is not re-established by substi- 
tuting laws of perspective, by having the child 
copy still life objects, and other rules. Why? Be- 
cause it is not at all certain that these pro- 


“Ibid. 
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cedures lead to the creative act and secondly, 
because these academic aids do not parallel the 
child’s creative method of working. 


The teacher’s own interest in and awareness 
of the creative instinct expressed in all epochs 
from the cave man to the present will reenforce 
for her the meaning of the creative process. She 
will be equipped to understand the diversity of 
the creative instinct, and look upon any set 
formula for art as a form of inhibition and dic- 
tation which can never help the creative process. 
(It is suspected that the great stumbling block in 
art appreciation today is the lack of knowing 
even casually the art of the past. Out of cen- 
turies of art a few artists’ names are known. A 
few works are recognized. This limited knowl- 
edge limits understanding. Until the teacher can 
understand the art of the past embracing its 
many changes she will be baffled by any art 
forms unlike the art she knows.) 


The teacher needs encouragement and help 
in making the distinction between fine art ex- 
pression and commercial art. Art in the schools 
should not be thought of in terms of commercial 
art. Too often the teacher and her class are as- 
signed to “decorate,” to design for propaganda 
purposes, to strive for “good” displays and are 
rushed into meeting deadlines for finishing ob- 
jects for one occasion or another that too often 
results in gadgetry. All these aims are confusing 
and have little to do with art. Art is not commer- 
cial; it is not utilitarian; it is not practical; it is 
not meant to serve propaganda purposes. Art is 
time consuming. Like contemplation its rewards 
are non-materialistic. Art expression grows and 
is enriched only by a leisurely process, unencum- 
bered with tension and pressure. The sensitivity 
governing the creative process is hampered if 
not altogether stopped by emotional strain and 
pressures. Aesthetic expression is a product of 
sensitivity made possible in an atmosphere con- 
ducive to quiet leisurely concentration. Art is in 
and of itself, relating only to aesthetic vision. 
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THE EASTERN ARTS CONVENTION 

(continued from page 9) 

Tours and Trips, all contributed to our personal 
growth as teachers. There are too many helpful 
features to continue listing: Open Meetings of 
Standing Committees, Convention Banquet, 
Ship’s Party, State Luncheons, Film Showings. 
Our one note of frustration is—too much to do, 
no part of which we wish to miss. However, as 
we express the meaning for us of our E.A.A. 
Convention, 1956, there is a quality of whole- 
ness, of relatedness that underlies our apparently 
separate lives and paths of being. We appre- 
hend a unity out of the multiplicity. We, the 
teachers of Eastern Arts Association, feel our 
convention answered a deep need in all of 
us for a feeling of sympathetic participation in 
the related professional whole. 


Election results: President, Jack Arends; Vice- 
President, Harold Rice; Secretary, Lillian Swei- 
gart; Treasurer, Vincent Roy. 


THE WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 

(continued from page 10) 

Activities, American National Red Cross, spoke 
at the Junior Red Cross luncheon on, “Meeting 
the World Through School Art.” 

Newly elected officers of WAA are: President, 
Ann M. Lally, Director of Art, Chicago Public 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois; First Vice-President, 
August L. Freundlich, Head, Art Department, 
Michigan State Normal, Ypsilanti, Michigan; 
Second Vice-President, Mabel E. Maxcy, Pro- 
fessor of Art, State College for Women, Denton, 
Texas; Secretary-Treasurer; George S. Dutch, 
Professor of Art, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


PROFESSIONAL NEWS 
(continued from page 13) 


form a practical laboratory to augment the 
lectures and readings. 


The list of staff for the workshop includes such 
impressive people as Muriel Sharon, Viktor 


Lowenfeld, and Edna Buttolph. There will also 
be specialists in the field of dance and literature. 


The facilities include observation booths, and 
ample indoor and outdoor areas. The number 
of students will be limited to thirty so that the 
inter-relationships between fields and people 
will be enjoyable and meaningful. 


For further information or for a reservation 
in the course, please write to Professor W. Lam- 
bert Brittain, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS ART EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION has planned an unusual meeting for 
Saturday, May 19, when the theme will be 
“PAPER—A SOURCE OF INSPIRATION.” 


There will be demonstrations and workshops 
in which paper as a medium for creative experi- 
ences will be explored. The use of paper for 
collage, decoupage, paper sculpture, three- 
dimensional constructions, mobiles, stabiles, and 
papier mache will be considered. Concurrent 
with these sessions an exhibition of the work 
in paper done by association members with their 
own classes will be seen. 


After the luncheon meeting the conference 
will move to the Strathmore Paper Mills where 
the manufacture and processing of paper will 
be seen from the raw materials until it is ready 
for the use of the artist. Other media and tech- 
niques will be explored from the value of each 
experience in terms of aesthetic results, con- 
ceptual and personal growth, and as educative 
tools, at future meetings of the Association. 


NAEA 7th Yearbook 
RESEARCH IN ART EDUCATION, 1956 
Manvel Barkan, Editor 
About 275 copies of the seventh yearbook 
are available on order at $3.00 per copy. 


Write the Secretary-Treasurer, N.A.E.A., 
State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa. 
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COLORED CHALK, TEXTILE COLORS, DEK-ALL 
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Crayons 
Chalks 


Paints 
New York, N. Y. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


B.S. and’ M.S. in Art Teacher Education; B.F.A. in 
Advertising Design, Illustration, & Interior De- 
sign; Bachelor & Master of Industrial Design. 


James C. Boudreau, Dean, Brooklyn 5, New York 


PHOTOGRAPHY -Harry Callahan 
SCULPTURE Cosmo Compoli. 

VISUAL DESIGN— Richard Koppe 

Pearson 


RADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN ART EDUCATION June 21 


eS Institute of Design, 
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“Educationally Correct” 


ART FURNITURE 


A matchless variety 

of tables, cabinets, and other 
units for you to choose from in 
equipping your department 
for efficient instruction. 


E. H. Sheldon Equipment Co., Muskegon, Mich. 


SIXTY CENTS 
The Only Art Magazine Giving Instruction in All 
Branches of Art 
A Specimen Copy Will Be Sent FREE to Teachers Upon 
Request. 
Special Group Rates to 
Teachers and Students 
THE ARTIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 
306 West lith St., New York 14 


Subscription 
$6.00 Per Year 


SCHOOL ARTS 


a@ magazine designed for art educators 
help them i 


PRINTERS BUILDING e WORCESTER 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


ern dormitories, dining rooms. Physician 


INSTITUTE 
in attendance. Counselor and Placement 


services. For free _ illustrated catalog, 
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Our graduates are in demand! Founded 
in 1844, 111th year, America’s oldest 
school of art for women. Four year pro- 
fessional degree and diploma programs. 
Special classes for teachers. Children’s 
Saturday classes. Internationally famous 
artist-instructors. G.I. and State approved. 
Low tuition; endowed. Scholarships. Mod- 
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Mone usable ideas than any other magazine 
for art teachers published. For imaginative proj- 
ects, designed to keep your classes interesting, 
subscribe to Design. 


$4 a year. Money back guarantee. 


design the magazine of creative art 


339 south high columbus, ohio 


- tool. The Flo-master produces tones varying from the 


_ including black. 
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FREE: NEW 1956 
Flo-master 


ART BULLETIN 


The new Flo-master Art Bulletin, containing reproduc- 
tions of the work of some of America’s leading artists 

and art teachers, vividly illustrates how these talented _ 
people use the Flo-master Felt Tip Pen. With it they — 
achieve the effects of pen, pencil, charcoal, crayon 
and brush with one compact drawing and sketching 


lightest tint to the deepest shade — and lines from a 
hair's breadth to a % inch stroke. t, 


In their own words these artists tell you how valuable 
they find this “miracle” pen, and how both you and . 
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waterproof, non-smudging Transparent 
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PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
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"FOR YOUR FUTURE IN ART 
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